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SUCCESS STORY THAT IS ALMOST 
LIKE A FAIRY TALE 

By Peter London 

One night a chorus girl; two nights later the leading lady in 
a show 7 which was to run for 3| years. It sounds like a fairy 
tale; yet that is exactly what happened in the case of Anne 
Rogers, who plays the part of Eliza Doolittle in My Fair Lady 
at London’s famous Drury Lane Theatre. 


Tt is but six years since Anne 
^ Rogers got her first job in 
London. She was a chorus girl in 
a club theatre, a little “members- 
only” playhouse, engaged for a 
musical comedy which most 
people thought would run only a 
few weeks. 

Then, two days before the open¬ 
ing, the leading lady left the show. 
Taking her courage in both hands, 
Anne volunteered to take over the 
part. Having been accepted, she 
rehearsed furiously for two days. 
And for the next 31 years she 
played the same part; for the show 
was transferred to a West End 
theatre; it was The Boy Friend , 
the gay musical in the style of the 
1920s which became one of the 
greatest successes in theatre his¬ 
tory. ' 



Anne Rogers 

But a further triumph was in 
store for Anne Rogers. One 
night, the composer and author of 
My Fair Lady came to see her 
performance. Their musical ver¬ 
sion of Bernard Shaw’s Pygmalion, 
already a tremendous success in 
New York, was being, prepared 
for a tour of the United States 
and for production in London. 
Mr. Lerner and Mr. Loewe were 


looking for another Eliza Doo¬ 
little, to repeat the success of Julie 
Andrews and in time to replace 
her. 

An astonished Anne was asked 
to go to an audition for the part. 
She sang the now famous “Oh, 
Wouldn’t It Be Luvverley,” the 
catching Cockney song of Eliza. 

It turned out to be very “luv- 
verley” for Anne, for she got the 
job, went to America and played 
the part‘for 700 nights on tour 
and in Chicago, and won the U.S. 
Award of Best Actress of 1958, 

Transformation scene 

This year has been even more 
exciting. Anne Rogers succeeded 
Julie Andrews at London’s great 
Drury Lane Theatre; and it 4 was 
in the star dressing-room there 
that I sat the other night and 
watched Anne Rogers transform 
herself into Eliza Doolittle; 

She likes to be in her big dress¬ 
ing-room an hour before curtain- 
up, for doing her hair takes quite 
a time. Eliza has long black 
hair, so long switches of additional 
hair are attached to Anne’s basic 
pony-tail, and many long curling 
pins and hairpins have to be skil¬ 
fully inserted by Anne’s dresser 
before the job is finished. 

“ Cockney sparrow ” look 

Next comes make-up, which 
Anne does herself. Her face is 
kept pale and she has to work in 
dark lines round her eyes and 
mouth to give herself an under¬ 
fed “Cockney sparrow” look. 
Then there is the dirty face, the 
final touch for Act One, Scene 1. 
Anne uses for this the oldest 
make-up trick of all—burnt cork. 

“Lots of actresses use the new 
dark make-up pencils but I always 
stick to burnt cork,” she says. “I 
suppose it’s a sort of supersti¬ 
tion.” 

fn her ten years as a profes¬ 
sional actress Anne Rogers has 






played only three parts, each of 
them a star part. That is a re¬ 
markable record, but it has left 
her quite unspoiled. 


Any time you’re Lambeth way you can see boisterous 
London lads like these enjoying themselves in their 
Adventure Playground. See story on page 6 


Her theatrical career may be. 
said to have begun when, as a 
child in her home at Winsford, 
Cheshire, she took dancing lessons. 
Dancing seemed to make her 
breathless, so to teach her correct 
breathing she was given singing 
lessons. 

“From my early teens, when 
people asked me what I was going 
to do when I left school, it was 
always, * I’m going on the stage,’ ” 
Anne told me. 

Her very first job, which lasted 
some three years, was as Snaw 
White in a touring company. 

But before that, at the age of 
16, she came to London with a 
friend, their intention being to try 
to get an audition at a London 
theatre noted as a talent-finding 
centre. 

Too scared to knock 

They went to the theatre all 
right, but at the last minute they 
were so scared that they went 
away without even knocking on 
the manager’s door. 

On her next trip to London 
Anne went for an audition with 
another notable talent-spotter, 
Henry Hall, and he engaged her 
to sing in one of his T V shows. 

Not long afterwards she met 
Henry Hall’s son Mike. They are 
married now and have a son— 
Timothy Henry—and a new house 
in London. 


Taking the dolphin 



Dolphins are friendly creatures, 
and a London doctor proposes to 
train one as a sea-going pet. He 
is Dr. Kenneth Backhouse, an 
expert on dolphins. 

He proposes to catch his dolphin 
in the English Channel with a net 
or a lassoo. He will train it in 
a small swimming pool or large 
salt water tank to take food from 
him and play with him, continuing 
the training in a harbour or loch. 



“There is no reason why a long 
trip should not ultimately be made 
by man and dolphin together,” he 
told a ON correspondent, “and I 
would not rule out a Channel 
crossing.!’ 

His main purpose, however, is 
research into the working of a dol¬ 
phin’s muscles, enabling it to swim 
at up to 25 knots and its use of 
a kind of echo-location, or radar 
sense. 


PENguin FRIENDS 



Two penguin chicks at 
Whipsnade Zoo have become 
good friends with the Direc¬ 
tor’s secretary. Miss Ann 
Hopkins 


Making the joke 
practical 

Students of Trinity College, 
Dublin, recently played a practical 
joke on one of their classmates. A 
hoax advertisement inserted in the 
press asked that toys for refugee 
children be sent to his address in 
Trinity College. 

• The outcome has been happy. 
The victim of the joke formed a 
committee of students to deal with 
the steady flow of people, offering 
toys, arid there will now be a 
Christmas gift for hundreds of 
children in at least one World 
Refugee Transit Camp in Europe. 
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PEACEFUL FUTURE 
FOR ANTARCTICA 


Nations to work together 
in the Far South 

By the C N Diplomatic Correspondent 

Antarctica, that frozen continent of over five million square 
miles at the bottom of the world, has become the first region 
to be recognised internationally as a “zone of peace.” 

By the treaty signed in Washington on December 1, twelve 
nations have declared that they will co-operate in developing 
Antarctica peacefully for the benefit of all mankind. 

How different history would have been if the nations had 
co-operated in this way centuries ago over Africa, India, and 
North America! 

But let us see why this Antarctic agreement has come about. 

r FHE remoteness and climate of foothold on the frozen continent. 


Antarctica has meant that it 
has never known the tramp of 
marching soldiers. It is with the 
efforts of explorers and scientists 
that ' the different nations have 
competed here. Numerous ex¬ 
plorations over the past 140 years 
have proved of great scientific 
value, and it may well be that 
beneath the ice is a vast store¬ 
house of oil, coal, and other 
mineral wealth. 

Rounding the Capo 

Apart from the continent itself, 
the Antarctic region contains a 
number of islands. After the 
New World had been discovered, 
explorers from Spain, Portugal, 
Britain, and Holland sailed down 
the South American coast past the 
tip of Cape Horn into the 
dangerous Southern Ocean where, 
in the region of those islands, 
sealing and whaling could make 
men’s fortunes. . 

Several scientific expeditions 
were sent to Antarctica during the 
first half of the 19th century. But 
for the next 50 years interest was 
switched from the South Pole to 
the North. It was in the present 
century that men once again 
turned their eyes “opposite the 
north ”—which is the meaning of 
the word Antarctica. 

Many nations have vied with 
the British Commonwealth for a 


This rivalry .came to a climax in 
the fate of Captain Scott and his 
colleagues, who died after reach¬ 
ing the South Pole a few weeks 
after Roald Amundsen, the 
Norwegian, had discovered it—on 
December . 16, 1911. Through 

succeeding years the nations 
continued their exploration of 
The Great White South. 

So we' come to the present day 
and back to our “ zone of peace.”. 
The idea of “ neutralising ” the 
Antarctic sprang from the interna¬ 
tional Geophysical Year (1957-58) 
when, in the interests 'of science, 
the largest number of expeditions 
ever sent out settled among the 
snows to study various pheno¬ 
mena. It was during this period 
that the Commonwealth Trans- 
Antarctic Expedition, under Sir 
Vivian Fuchs, made the first 
surface crossing of the continent 
between Shackleton Base on the 
Weddell Sea and McMurdo Sound 
on the Ross Sea, via the South 
Pole. - The total distance of 
2200 miles was travelled in 99 
days. 

Antarctica is of key .importance 
in the study of world weather. A 
network of observation posts set 
up by these expeditions enabled 
new knowledge to be obtained of 
the region’s meteorology. The 
surface, shape, and structure of the 
earth were also studied. 


None of this would have been 
possible, of course, unless Britain 
and other countries had for many 
years maintained some kind of 
interest in the barren territory 
around the South Pole. Seven 
nations have, in fact, staked claims 
to about two-thirds of Antarctica. 

The United" States is not among 
these, despite the Americans’ great 
scientific work in the region— 
especially by Admiral Byrd—and 
despite the air base they have 
established at the South Pole. Yet 
it was President' Eisenhower who 
in May 1958 gave an impetus to 
the “zone of peace” idea, which 
had been previously discussed 
between - Britain’s Prime Minister, 
Mr. Macmillan, and his Common¬ 
wealth colleagues. 

As a result, 12 nations interested 
in the future of Antarctica sent 
representatives to a Washington 
conference last October. These 
nations are the United States, 
Britain, Russia, France, Argentina, 
Chile, Australia, Norway, South 
Africa, Japan, New Zealand, and 
Belgium. Poland has also asked 
to join in, as any member of the 
United Nations is free to do under 
the new treaty. 

Strategic importance 

All these nations realise that 
Antarctica has great strategic 
importance. In these days of 
long-range missiles a nation in 
control of it could dominate a 
large part of the globe. 

There is now not much danger 
of this. Antarctica, by the terms 
of the treaty signed in Washing¬ 
ton, has become a region of 
peaceful, instead’ of dangerous, 
rivalry. The treaty includes the 
-South Shetland and South Orkney 
Islands which have been a source 
of trouble in the past between 
Chile, Argentina, and Britain. 

But the nations have agreed that 
no new claims to Antarctic terri¬ 
tory shall be made and that every 
dispute on the subject shall be 
settled by negotiation. 
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NEWS FROM 
■ EVERY WHERE- 


A London busman, recently re¬ 
tired, has driven 900,000 miles in 
41 years. He has five safe-driving 
medals with 17 bars. 

MOTHER CHRISTMAS 

Mother Christmas is now to be 
seen in some big stores in Den¬ 
mark. This is because some young 
children have been scared by 
Father Christmas, with his long 
white beard. 

Over 15 million bananas were 
unloaded recently from a ship at 
Greenock. They made seven train¬ 
loads. 


Two American scientists* recently 
went, up .to a'height of about 15 
miles in the sealed gondola of a 
balloon and took photographs of 
the planet Venus.- 

- The new Highway Code, costing 
sixpence, has a number of coloured 
pictures, showing how to avoid 
accidents. 

WHACKING PUDDING 

A London boys’ clutT is to gel 
the “world’s biggest Christmas 
pudding,” a girt from Australian 
dried-fruit growers. It weighs 
1601b. 


Jet pilots off duty 



As mentioned in the recent C N article, croquet is the favourite 
sport of III Squadron R.A.F., the famous Black Arrows. A South 
London man who saw them playing the game the other day was 
appalled by the battered condition of their equipment—and pre¬ 
sented them with a completely new set of mallets, woods, and 
hoops. Here we see S/L Peter Latham (centre) and two of the 
pilots playing one of the last games with the old set. 


The Fortitude Medal, highest 
award of the Girl Guides, has 
been awarded to 14-year-old 
Valerie Scott of Wivenhoe, Essex, 
who became blind last June. 

ROUND THE WORLD 
IN 81 DAYS 

Round-the-world jet airliner trips 
costing £2128 are to be run by 
B.O.A.C They will take 81 days. 


THEY SAY . . . 

(Jows are choosy about music 
they like the Blue Danube, 
but noisy music has an adverse 
effect on production. 

Lord Derwent 

\ r OYAGES to the Moon at a return 
fare of £50,000 would have a 
limited but very definite civilian 
demand. 

Dr. \V. F. Hilton , of 
Ho wker-Sid deley 1 s 


Poems for a lifetime 


Of the making of. anthologies 
there is no end, and we would 
not have it otherwise; after all, 
anthologies are full of good things 
that we might never discover for 
ourselyes. 

But it is many years since we 
have seen a new anthology so full 
of good things as the collection cf 
poems—more than 550 of them— 
chosen by Geoffrey Grigson and 
made into a handsome book. It 
is called THE CHERRY TREE 
(Phoenix House, 25s.), for reasons 
given in the introduction. 

Mr. Grigson has gathered his 


fruit fr.om far and wide, from big 
poets- and little poets and from 
our old friend Anon, and has put 
them into 29 groups. One of 
these groups has the intriguing 
title of Never Stew Your Sister, 
after one of Lewis Carroll’s 
nonsense rhymes. It is full- of 
pleasant surprises, all chosen to 
match the mood; but so indeed 
is every group. 

For the lover of verse here are 
riches. This is a book to be 
dipped into, a rewarding book, a 
book to be cherished for ever and 
a day. 
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Five twos are ten 

No fewer than five sets of twins 
are to be found among the pupils 
of Churchgate Street School at 
Old Harlow, Essex. And here 
they are, all in a happy row. 


Doctors who drop in on 
their patients 


Storing gas in a 
cavern 

The Northern Gas Board has 
hit on the novel idea of storing 
gas in an underground cavern. 

The cavern is an abandoned salt 
working, about 1000 feet deep, on 
the north bank of the River Tees, 
not far from Billingham, Co. 
Durham. It can hold up to ten 
million cubic feet of gas.' 

This underground' gas-holder 
has cost nearly £100,000; the cost 
of an ordinary gas-holder of the 
same size would be about six 
times as great. 


The R.A.F. now has a team of 
doctors in Singapore who use 
parachutes to reach emergency 
cases at sea. They jump from the 
plane to within 50 yards of the 
patient’s ship, inflate their rubber 
dinghies, haul in waterproof bags 
containing their surgical equip¬ 
ment, and wait to be picked up by 
the ship’s boat. 

Leader of the team is Wing 

JUNIOR BANK 

A bank for children only has 
just opened at Bergen, Norway, to 
encourage the saving of poeket 
money. All the desks, chairs, 
counters, and doors are on a small 
scale for small customers. 


Diamonds made by man 


In South Africa, which mines a 
high proportion of the world’s 
diamonds, a new—and secret—- 
method of producing synthetic 
diamonds has.been developed. 

It seems unlikely that gems of 
the size and quality used in jewel¬ 
lery can ever be manufactured, 
and these artificial diamonds are 
very small. They are described as 
abrasive grit, of the type used on 
the cutting edges of machine tools, 
grinding wheels, and rock drills. 

Natural diamonds are formed of 


carbon which was crystallised by 
colossal heat and pressure in the 
depths of the Earth in geological 
ages past. They are the hardest 
known substance, and are invalu¬ 
able for industrial purposes. 

Man-made diamonds have been 
produced before by a combination 
of electric furnace and enormous 
pressure, but only at prohibitive 
cost. It is hoped that the new 
South African process may prove 
to be a commercial proposition. 


Commander Glen Thomson, who 
in addition to three descents into 
the sea has ‘‘dropped in ” on 
patients ashore. Earlier this year 
he led a team that parachuted 
into a forest clearing in Sarawak 
to help a woman in distress. 
Afterwards the team trekked 400 
miles through the jungle, dealing 
with about 250 “out-patients ” on 
the way. 



Clothing was missing from some 
of the open lockers in the cloak¬ 
room at Mundford Primary 
School, Norfolk. Two football 
shirts,, a pair of socks, and a pair 
of shorts disappeared first—and 
then a cleaner's yellow duster. 

One morning recently the cul¬ 
prit was found. It was the school’s 
pet hedgehog which had been 
missing for several weeks. But 
there it was, fast asleep under a 
cupboard, wrapped in a yellow 
duster in a nest of football kit! 

It had got into the cupboard 
through an unsuspected opening at 
the back, and during its nocturnal 
prowling must have gathered the 
articles together to make its hid¬ 
ing-place more cosy. 


3 




The story of the boyhood of 
Prince Philip is told in a new 
book, Philip, by John May, pub¬ 
lished at 12s. 6d. by Max Parrish. 
It is almost entirely a school story, 
but is a school story with a differ¬ 
ence, and well told. 

Prince Philip arrived in England 
as a little-known member of the 
exiled royal family of Greece, to 
go to Cheam School, where his 
son is now a pupil. 

When asked the new boy's first 
question, “What’s your name?” 
he could only reply “Philip~just 
Philip.” For as a surname Schles¬ 
wig - Holstein - Sonderburg - Glucks - 
burg would have sounded a little 
difficult. 

From Cheam he went to school 
in Germany under Kurt Hahn, 

A little help with 
the typing 

The lioness Sbelagh recently 
presented the Calderpark Zoo 
at Glasgow with two cubs. One 
of them visited the Zoo office the 
other day and was very interested 
in the typewriter. In fact, it even 
offered to help. 



who was arrested by Hitler. And 
Prince Philip himself nearly got 
into serious trouble for laughing 
at the Nazis. Later, Kurt Hahn 
came to Scotland to start the 
famous Gordonstoun, and Prince 
Philip was one of its first pupils. 
It was certainly an unusual and 
exciting kind of school and the 
account of his days there makes 
very good reading. The book also 
has some interesting photographs. 

Trying the toys 
on the children 

Samples of some mechanical 
toys you will see in the shops at 
Christmas have been submitted to 
severe tests at the hands of school- 
children. For instance, boys at 
Bryanston School, Dorset, have 
put various makes of model trains 
through their paces, and girls at 
a school in north-west London 
have tested toy sewing machines. 

The tests were made for the 
Consumers’ Association, which 
makes reports on products for the 
benefit of the public. 





ojj 'L/fruJ-C' t 

Children—you’ll love these wonderful TO? MODEL make- 
believe gowns. Just imagine all the wonderful games you can 
play in these. Be a Ballet dancer—a Princess—be a Top Model. 

There are lots of exciting “ grown up ” gowns, in high quality materials, to 
choose from also. They have such magical names too—Cha On—Balloon— 
Romance. She’s a very lucky little girl who chooses 



CHRISTMAS 


See them at your Toy Dept, or ask Mummy to write for a leaflet to :— 

SEAIVIER PRODUCTS (Sculptorcraft) LTD., 23/27, Eastbourne Street, Hull. 
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Keep the 


eyes rolling 
Kookie 


for 

“ X URN on the windscreen 
wipers” means'“stop cry¬ 
ing.” “Wheel spinning” stands 
for “getting nowhere.” “Going 
the minnow route ” is another way 
of saying “having a fish supper.” 
. These are some of the terms in 
a glossary sent me by A B C Tele¬ 
vision to help me enjoy 77 Sunset 
Strip, the Saturday night detective 
series in the Midlands and North. 
Jt is hoped they will soon be 
puzzling viewers on other net¬ 
works, too. 


“Kookie,” who talks in this odd 
way, is a car park attendant next 
door to a New York detective 
headquarters. Played by Edward 
Byrnes, he provides the comedy in 
stories which lay more stress on 
skill and wits than rough-stuff. 

Here are some more samples of 
“Kookie talk”: Cut your motors 
(Stop); Let’s exitville (Let’s go); 
Keep the eyes rolling (watch out); 
Leaving in the first reel (without 
hearing the full story); a Knock¬ 
down (an introduction). 


Cat and Mouse 
Keep House 

Y ou c ^n hear a cat and mouse 
talking like friends in BBC 
Children’s Hour this Wednesday. 
Actor David Kossoff gets this un¬ 
canny elfect in a recording he has 
made of the 
Grimms’ fairy 
tale. Cat and 
Mouse Keep 
House. 

David Kos¬ 
soff will act 
all the parts 
in a weekly 
series of the 
Tales. 

W i 1 h elm 
and Jacob 
Grimm published the first collec¬ 
tion of the Tales in 1812, and 
others followed in 1814 and 1822. 


Canadian animal 
friends 

Thursdays are still Animal Days 
in I TV, although Granada’s 
Zoo Time finished for the time 
being last week. 

This Thursday sees the start of 
Canadian Friends, a CBC weekly 
film series, three-quarters of which 
is about animals. For instance, 
the first edition will take viewers 
to a Vancouver school where a 
wallaby, a penguin, snake, and 
ant-eater appear in a zoology 
lesson. There are also items about 
the great herds in the cattle 
country and Montreal’s methods 
of dealing with stray dogs. 

The whole of the Christmas Eve 
programme deals with a white 
pony on a snow-covered Saskat¬ 
chewan farm. 



Christmas Presents 

ior everyone! 
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For boys . . . 

LION Annual 8/6 

Every adventure-loving boy will want this book. It is packed 
with thrilling stories of sport and tense excitement. 

For girls ... 

SCHOOL FRIEND Annual 8/6 

Lot3 of fascinating picture-stories and stories to read, with all 
your favourite characters from ‘ SCHOOL FRIEND ’ in new 



For the little ones . . . 

The Jack and Jill 

HAROLD HARE 
Book 8/6 

With the jolly and popu¬ 
lar character HAROLD 
HARE. And there are 
picture stories, tales, fun 
and puzzles. Lots of 
colour pages, too. 


SUPER PRESENTS TO GIVE AND TO GET! 


Eavesdropping 
at a film 
studio 

You might think that everything 
has now been done in radio. 
But BBC Features Chief Laurence 
Gilliam has thought up something 
new. It is a sort of radio eaves¬ 
dropping. 

First man to try it will be well- 
known broadcaster Rene Cutforth. 
Armed with a midget recorder and 
a concealed microphone or two, 

PROGRAMMES 
and PEOPLE on 
TV and RADIO 
by 

Ernest Thomson 

he is visiting Pinewood Studios to 
give listeners an authentic story of 
film-making. 

Michael Powell, who is directing 
a film down there just now, is 
giving Cutforth the freedom of the 
studios. He will be allowed to 
roam anywhere and everywhere 
on the set, and there are rumours 
he will even have microphones in 
the offices and attached to tele¬ 
phones. 

Listeners will hear the results 
in an experimental broadcast in 
the Home Service early next year. 


SERIAL FOR 

Sense and 

JJoys have recently had so many 
space stories and other adven¬ 
ture tales that it is time girls had 
a serial of their own. That is the 
view .of David Davis, Head of 
BBC Children’s Hour, and is the 
reason why he is introducing Jane 
Austen’s classic, Sense and Sensi¬ 
bility, to young viewers on Sun¬ 
day. 

Producer Mollie Austin (no re¬ 
lation to the novelist!) hopes the 
girls will enjoy it so much that 
they may even have “a good cry ” 
over the love stories of Marianne 
and her friend Eleanor. The 
novel was published in 1811, when 
teenage girls had only one career 

Sketch Club is . 
now on tour 

JJarry Sutton, a 10-year-old 
schoolboy, is the youngest 
artist with a picture in the BBC 
Television Sketch Club exhibition 
now open at the Victoria Art 
Gallery, Nottingham, until January 
2. Next youngest are Kenneth 
Seal (11) and Jane Murfett (12), 
both of Beeston, and 12-year-old 
Jeremy Storr of Nuthall. The 
average age of the young exhibi¬ 
tors is nearer 15. 

The Sketch Club exhibition is 
touring the British Isles and en¬ 
joying a great success. On some 
days at Carlisle, the Art Gallery 
had to turn visitors away; and 
over 9000 saw ' the display in 
Birkenhead. All the pictures on 
show have been seen in Sketch 
Club. 


THE GIRLS 

Sensibility 

in mind—marriage—and bent all 
their efforts to finding a husband. 
In the story Marianne’s hopes are 
set on the dashing Colonel Bran¬ 
don, while Eleanor’s heart begins 
to flutter at the mention of 
Edward Ferrers. 

The six episodes are set in 
Devon and London. Marianne 
will be played by Ysanne Church¬ 
man and Eleanor ' by Angela 
Brooking. Michael Shaw and 
David Enders play the Colonel 
and Mr. Ferrers. 

Sense and Sensibility, which was 
Jane Austen’s first novel, appeared 
a year before her even more cele¬ 
brated Pride and Prejudice. 

BILLY WRIGHT IN 
THE CHAIR 

JJ il ly Wright will be back in 
BBC Television on Friday 
to introduce another edition of 
Junior Sportsview, this time with a 
Christmas flavour. I hear that he 
is likely to appear each fortnight 
until well into 
next year. 

No one 
knows more 
than the 
famous foot¬ 
baller about 
y o u n g 
people’s ap- 
p r o a c h to 
sport. Billy 
himself was 
under 16 
when he 
joined Wolves. 



Four boys in the swim 


FINDING NEW 
CHAMPIONS 

Who says that eight-year-old 
Bertie, Furze of Edmonton is 
unbeatable by swimmers of his 
own age? Certainly not the three 
boys we shall see challenging him 
in A TV’s Seeing Sport next Mon¬ 
day. 

Last autumn Bertie, an out¬ 
standing swimmer for his age, beat 
a challenger to become the first 
winner of a trophy presented by 
his coach, Vic Levitt, who is seen 
with him in the picture. Mr. 
Levitt, a Middlesex school teacher, 
founded the Edmonton Swimming 
Club, of which Bertie is a mem¬ 
ber, and is doing all he can to find 
really young swimmers who will 
make the grade to represent 
Britain in the 1968 Olympic 
Games. 

“I’m very glad our challenge 
race is being televised,” he told 
me. “Maybe it will encourage 
other youngsters to take up the 
challenge. The trophy is a cup— 
and a smashing one, too! I hope 
to hold other challenge races, and 
next April I want to arrange for 
the best six to meet.” 

Bertie Furze’s challengers in 
Monday’s 33-j-yard free style 
race are John Nicholson (Shef¬ 
field), Robert Wallace (Hanwell, 
Middlesex), and Robert K°.ynes 
(Bristol)—all. nine-year-olds. 



ixSE? ‘• , :% x X :>• • 

Eight-year-old Bertie Furze with his coach 
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Look Out For This Film 



BOY WHO CONQUERED 
A MOUNTAIN 


THIRD MAN ON THE 
MOUNTAIN {Michael Rennie , 
James MacArthur, Janet Munroe 
and James Donald). 

’YY'alt Disney has based this 
splendid and exciting picture on 
the historic conquest of the Matter¬ 
horn in 1865 by the great British 
mountaineer Edward Whymper. 

The story is built round Rudi 
Matt (James MacArthur), who is 
seen in our picture, 16-year-old 
son of a famous Swiss moun¬ 
tain guide. Rudi wants, above 
everything, to become a first-class 
guide, too, and because his father 
lost his life trying to climb the 
great Alpine peak called the 
Citadel (the Matterhorn) Rudi 
vows that he will conquer it him¬ 
self one day. 

But his mother, naturally, has 
other ideas for him; she positively 
forbids him to risk his life on the 
Citadel and puts him to work in 
a hotel kitchen as a dish-washer. 
However, he sometimes escapes 
from soapy water and dish-cloths 
and goes climbing alone on the 


great mountain peak which is like 
an ever-present challenge to him. 

Then an English climber, John 
Winter (Michael Rennie) comes to 
the village. His arrival begins a 
chain of thrilling events which seem 
to be leading Rudi forward to his 
ambition, but then drop him back 
into the kitchen sink. 

Hardest of all 

In the end Rudi encounters the 
hardest struggle of all—the con¬ 
quest of self—and achieves a 
triumph far different from the one 
to which he aspired, but even finer. 

The shots of rock-climbing 
splendidly bring out the skill, 
courage, and team-work of the 
mountaineers as well as the breath¬ 
less beauties of the mountain itself. 
And the camera team who made 
those shots not only had to reach 
the icy summit themselves with all 
their gear, but spent eight hours 
on it, and so achieved the longest 
stay on the very top of the Matter¬ 
horn ever made 


All dear on the 
Bluebell Line 

Volunteer workers have been 
bu^y clearing weeds from the single 
track Bluebell line between Shef¬ 
field Park and Horsted Keynes, 
Sussex. They are not labourers 
employed by British Railways; 
they are members of the Bluebell 
Railway Preservation Society, and 
they hope to sec trains running 
again next spring on this attractive 
line, which was closed in 1958. 

The Society expects to be in a 
position to guarantee the sum re¬ 
quired by British Railways for the 
line, and then preparations can go 
ahead for train trips at 2 s. 6 d. 
return. In addition, a Railway 
Museum is planned for Sheffield 
Park in which old steam loco¬ 
motives will be on view. 


COURAGE BEATS FIRE 

A 14-year-old boy, John Col- 
lings of Yeovil, prevented a serious 
fire by carrying a half-full petrol 
can out of his father’s garage 
when it burst into ilames there. 

Although his hand was burned, 
John took the blazing can a safe 
distance from the wooden build¬ 
ing before dropping it and calling 
the Fire Brigade. 


5 


SCHOOLGIRL’S PLEA 
FOR OOiiONWEALTH 


U1ITY 

Not long ago, in the South 
African city of Durban, a 15-year- 
old schoolgirl, Cassandra Human, 
put a motion to the local 
Debating Society. 

By far the youngest person ever 
to appear on the platform of this 
very experienced debating society, 
Cassandra had recently won a 
beauty competition. But this was 
not the reason for her appearance; 
she had won a prize in the Royal 
Commonwealth Society’s essay 
competition on “Commonwealth 
Goodwill” and the Durban 
Debating Society thought so much 
of her effort that they invited her 
to put a motion, based on her 
essay, before the house. 

The motion was as follows: “I 
move that her Britannic Majesty's 
Government immediately convene 
a Commonwealth conference to 
produce a formula to provide the 
youth of the Commonwealth with 
a set of common ideals.” 

Seasoned debaters 

Then this golden-haired, grey- 
eyed schoolgirl from the sunny 
beaches of Natal gave her views 
to this audience of seasoned 
debaters. 

“Soon, the Commonwealth in 
general, but its youth in parti¬ 
cular,” she said, “will be called 
upon to face the enormous issues 
at stake in the struggle between 
East and West. Either side is 
capable at any moment of trigger¬ 
ing off a very hot spark in the 
cold war. 

“ The Commonwealth's role 
should be as a peacemaker—a role 
which demands a united front, 
wherein, of course, will lie its 
strength. 

“We must focus our attention 
on Commonwealth youth, from 
whose ranks our leaders must 
come. Unite the youth, and you 



Cassandra Human 


will have a united Common¬ 
wealth.” 

A C N correspondent afterwards 
went to meet the young debater 
in her home at the little seaside 
resort of Amanzimtoti, 15 miles 
from Durban, and found her at 
a village fete, displaying teenage 
fashions ranging from swimsuits to 
evening w 7 ear. 

Cassandra soon explained that 
she does not want to be either 
a public speaker or a model. 
When she leaves school she wants 
to be a doctor. And few people 
who know this lively-minded girl 
have any doubts that she will 
achieve her ambition. 

Tough fare for 
the taxi-driver 

A taxi-driver told a police 
magistrate at Darwin, Australia, 
recently, that an old man who had 
hired him for a 47-mile drive from 
Darwin to a hunting camp could 
only offer crocodile skins in pay¬ 
ment. And he claimed that this 
was fraudulent. 

The magistrate, hearing that the 
old man was a crocodile hunter 
and had previously paid his fares 
in this way,, ruled that there was 
no intent to defraud the taxi-driver 
and dismissed the case. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


to us all! 

The larger the family the 
merrier the Christmas. 

In our family, 7,400 girls 
and boys are looking 
forward eagerly to this 
festive season. Please 
help to make it truly 
a season of goodwill and 
happiness by sending a donation. 

Please send Cheques and Postal Orders fa:*— 



DR. BARNARDOS HOMES 


9BARNARDO HOUSE, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E.I 

, ■•soor* 
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ADVENTURE 


A little weeding to keep the garden nice and tidy 


Greetings for the Playground's chairman, Lady Allen of Hurtwood 
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There was great excitement the other day in the Lambeth 
Walk, that friendly South London street renowned in song 
and dance. A Children’s Newspaper reporter went there with 
a cameraman to look at a big playground which the boys and 
girls of the neighbourhood have largely made for themselves 
—and run themselves. It is called the Lollard Adventure Play¬ 
ground and here is an account of what the CN men saw— 
and heard. 


'T'iie Lollard -Adventure Play- 
. _ ground, within sight of the 
Houses of Parliament, is a vacant 
bomb-site- of H acres. The lads 
of Lambeth were presented with it 
some five years ago and they 
quickly got to work. They shifted 
tons of rubble and rubbish; they 
laid down grass; they assembled a 
workshop presented in section by 
a building firm. They also made 
good use of a hut given to them 
for jiving, or for just sitting and 
talking. 

Mo subscriptions 

Membership ’soon grew to about 
600, a highly successful club—with 
no subscriptions, if we except the 
Seniors, who pay a shilling a week 
towards helping local old folks 
who Have no relatives to aid them. 

Various voluntary workers turn 
up to lend a hand in .various ways; 
perhaps to help the girls with their 
hair-styles. But if, on arrival, 
helpers find that everyone sud¬ 
denly wants to play rounders or 
sit round in a circle and talk—■ 
then that is what they. do. For 
this is a place where the young 
people run ’things as they want 
them, with the senior boys keeping • 
a watchful eye on - any ■ unruly 
spirits. . 


When the boys first put up the 
workshop, along came an official 
to inspect it. He said it must 
come down. No proper floor, no 
foundations—wouldn’t pass the 
regulations' at all.' ' * ' . - ■ 

Mr. Turner, the Warden, told 
the C N reporter that when they 
heard their hut had to come down 
some of the. boys, were so ; “fed 
up ” that they left and would not 
come back. But the ones who did 
stay rolled up their sleeves and 
did the job over again. And when 
the officia 1 returned he just went 
as far as the heavy wire netting 
which surrounds the site. 

Seeing is believing 

The Warden went up to him. 
“ I’d never have believed they. 
could have done it,” said the 
official; •- “ But they have and if 
thev want it all that badly—it’s 
O.K.” 

The Workshop Committee con¬ 
sists of President, two Vice- 
Presidents, a Treasurer (who runs 
the Playground’s own bank ac¬ 
count), a Shop Steward, and a 
Secretary. 

In the last 18 months they have 
carried out 13 separate jobs for 
the local old people. As soon as 
a case is known about the com- 


.mittee meets and discusses it. The 
Shop Steward goes round to find 
out what is required—walls re¬ 
papered, ceilings mended, a plumb¬ 
ing job. Then, the Treasurer says 
what can be spent and a team is 
chosen to go out and do the work. 
They have to be there on the spot 
at a certain time. 

“And they are, too,” said the 

Warden. “Or else-r 1 don’t 

chase them. The committee does 
that.” 

He took the C N reporter into 
the smart, if ancient, railway 
coach which still has its 
luxurious panelling, and is now 
the pride of the playground. In 
one corner is an electric cooker, 
on which the girls can learn the 
niceties of cookery. In another 
room, made from compartments 
thrown together, they can try their 
hand at dressmaking. 

Tiie big answer 

While the CN men were here 
a five-year-old poked his head 
through the open door and yelled 
at the Warden: “Hi, Mr. Turner. 
Have you seen my mate’s sister? 
Sfie’s a girl in a blue dress . . 

Mr. Turner jerked his head to 
the 50 or 60 children busy outside 
with various activities, from driv¬ 
ing a derelict car to tidying up 
the garden they have made them¬ 
selves. 

“They expect me to know all 
the answers,” he said. “But the 
big answer down here, where life 
is generally considered to be rough 
and tough, is that Lambeth is 
helping itself to become a better 
and brighter place.” 




p on the bar to work off some of their surplus energy 


Breaking up old boxes to make firewood for the old folk 
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Mistletoe on the 


bough 

]\_£ore than 60 years ago Sir 
James Frazer wrote a vast 
work on the habits and customs of 
primitive peoples. He called it 
The Golden Bough, because it 
was inspired by his researches 
into the legend of the golden 
bough, which has a place in 
Roman and Norse _ mythology. 
The golden bough is mistletoe, 
which, growing on the oak, 
represents the eternal soul of a 
living sun-god represented by the 
tree. 

Mistletoe has been held sacred 
by peoples as far apart in time 
and place as the Hairy Ainus of 
Japan and the Druids of Ancient 
(paul and Britain. And, as we all 
know very well, it still has a place 
in modern custom. 

A great deal of nonsense has 
been written about the Druids and 
mistletoe. It may well be that, 
dressed in pure white robes, they 
did cut mistletoe from oaks with 
golden sickles; but it is possible 
that they did so only in Gaul, the 
modern France, where a Mediter¬ 
ranean kind of mistletoe does 
grow quite frequently on oaks. 

Those mysterious Druids 

Certainly mistletoe on oak is 
rare in Britain today, and there is 
no reason to doubt that it was 
equally so 2000 years ago, when 
those mysterious Druids inhabited 
Britain. We know now that the 
Druids did not build Stonehenge 
and Avebury, and it is possible 
that the mistletoe legend is 
equally unfounded. 

But even without the Druids, 
the mistletoe is a fascinating plant, 
■;To start with, St is a parasite, 
always growing on trees or shrubs, 
never from its own roots in the 
ground. Then its flowers, which 
appear in March and April, can 
be either male or female, the two 
sexes growing oil different plants. 
So, as with the holly, if there are 
to be berries there must be a pair 
of mistletoes. 

The commonest host trees of 



Gathering mistletoe in an English orchard 


the mistletoe in Britain are the 
apple, hawthorn, lime, elm, and 
poplar. And the apple easily 
heads the list because mistletoe is 
so often deliberately planted on 
it. Both in Normandy and in the 
West of England, the owners of 
orchards find that the growing of 
this evergreen shrub for the Christ¬ 
mas market is a profitable side¬ 
line. 

But mistletoe can grow on all 
sorts of other trees, including 
pines, firs, and other conifers. 
There is even—at King’s School, 
Canterbury—a mistletoe . growing 
on a holly. 

Another interesting thing is how 
the seeds get planted. Each berry 
contains one seed and the mistle 


thrush is very fond of the sticky 
white berries of the mistletoe, and 
indeed owes its name to them. 
Most of the books will tell you 
that birds like the mistle thrush 
plant the seeds of mistletoe while 
wiping the stickiness off their bills 
on to the bark of trees. 

However, the Ancient Greek 
writer Theophrastus (who was 
copied by the Roman naturalist 
Pliny) knew that the seeds of 
mistletoe germinated better if they 
had actually been eaten by a bird 
and passed through its gut. And 
this has now been proved to be 
true by a modern American 
research worker. 

Richard Fitter 
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OH RECORD 

New discs to note 


SHOWBOAT: Shirley Bassey, 

Marlys Watters, Don McKay, Inia 
Te Wiata, and Dora Bryan - on 
HMV CLP1310. A splendid 
selection of singers makes this 
recording of familiar melodies 
sound fresh and new. While 
listening to this attractive disc it 
is easy to understand why this 
musical show so popular with 
grandparents and parents is still 
a favourite with the younger mem¬ 
bers of the family. (LP. 34s. 14d.) 

ALPINE HOLIDAY: Songs of 
Austria, performed by the Austrian 
Folk Musicians on Top Rank 
JKP2019. If you have ever spent 
a holiday in Austria you must 
have heard some of the special 
songs sung by the people who live 
among the mountains. On this 
record you can recapture all the 
fun and excitement of an Alpine 
visit as the Folk Musicians yodel 
such songs as In The Tyrol Moun¬ 
tains and Archduke Johann Yodel . 
(EP. 12s. 3d.) 

LORIE MANN: So Many Ways 
and I Wonder on Top Rank 
JAR237. Since Lorie Mann is, 
despite the name, a beautiful 
blonde, you might expect from her 



a warm, romantic ballad, and you 
would be exactly right. The second 
song will tease your memory until 
you recall the folk song on which 
it is based. (45. 6s. 4d.) 


RONNIE CARROLL: I Must 
Have Done Something Wonderful 
and Someone; Somewhere on 
Philips PB973. The gentle voice 



of Ronnie Carroll is well suited to 
these two quiet, wistful melodies. 
(45. 6s. 4d.) 


THE GLORY OF THE WALTZ 
on Top Rank 35/022. Poliakin 
conducts the Stadium Symphony 
Orchestra through a rousing selec¬ 
tion of waltzes by Strauss, Tchai¬ 
kovsky, and Weber. You cannot 
fail to feel exhilarated after this 
swirling, glorious burst of music. 
(LP. 35s.) 

BAND OF H.M. ROYAL 
MARINES on HMV CSD1282. 
Proud possessors of stereophonic 
equipment can really enjoy them¬ 
selves as this first-class band plays 
Colonel Bogey and other famous 
marches by composer Kenneth J. 
Alford. (Stereo LP. 25s. 9d.) 

MARTY WILDE: Bad Boy on 
Philips PB972. Despite hard work 
on the television show “Boy Meets 
Girls,” Marty has found time to 
write himself a song. It is a 
familiar tale of scoldings from 
Father for staying out too late. 
In Marty’s case, he makes the ex¬ 
cuse that he is in love, but he is 
still told he is a bad boy! (45. 
6 s. 4d.) 



IN THE OLD DAYS OF SAIL, CREWS ON 
LONG VOYAGES SUFFERED FROM 
BAD FOOD. SALTED MEAT AND BISCUITS 
PACKED IN BARRELS WERE SOON IN¬ 
FESTED WITH MAGGOTS AND WEEVILS: . 


J SCURVY, CAUSED BY THE LACK OF 
A FRESH VEGETABLES CONTAINING 
(/VITAMIN C, WAS DREADED. A 

( ! VICTIM’S LIMBS SWELLED, HE 
BECAME DISFIGURED WITH SPOTS, 
AND THE SLIGHTEST EXERTION ‘ 
COULD KILL HIM. TO COMBAT THE 
SCOURGE, SAILORS IN THE EAST 
INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS WERE 
GIVEN LEMON, LIME, OR ORANGE 
JUICE. BUT THE NAVY DID NOT... 


;ADOPT THIS RULE 
FOR MANY YEARS. 

EVEN THE GREAT 
[CAPTAIN COOK, 

WHILE FIGHTING 
SCURVY, OBJECTED 
TO JUICES ON THE 
GROUNDS OF COST. 

HE HAD HIS MEN 
DOSED WITH A 
MALT DRINK CALL¬ 
ED ‘WORT’ AND SALT-PICKLED CABBAGE KNOWN AS 
SAUERKRAUT (PRON: SOW-ER-KROWT). HIS CREWS 
WERE FORCED TO TAKE THESE AND, ON AT LEAST 
ONE OCCASION, FLOGGED FOR REFUSING. WHEN 
THE NAVY FINALLY MADE REGULAR ISSUES OF THE 
JUICES THE MENACE OF SCURVY DISAPPEARED. 


A STRANGE NICKNAME COMES * 
FROM THOSE BAD OLD DAYS. 

AN ENGLISHMAN IN THE U.SA 
IS FREQUENTLY CALLED A . 
‘LIMEY*. THIS IS FROM THE 
NAME GIVEN TO THE EAST- 
INDIA MEN, 'LIMEJUICERSk 
SAUERKRAUT WAS ORIGINALLY , 
A GERMAN DISH AND A ‘YANK*. 
TODAY WILL CALL A GERMAN | 
JA ‘KRAUT’ (KROWTV .'jSj' 
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GEOFFREY MORGAN 


The missing dummy, a “prop” 
of the film company , has been 
found , but now the eccentric Mr. 
Denver has disappeared . These 
startling developments occur while 
the Conways are helping the film 
unit shoot scenes aboard the 
Mirelda. Later, when the unit has 
gone , Jerry and Jane cycle to Pen - 
ruddan to sec the shots screened in 
the local cinema. On the way, 
they meet Mr. Denver's dog 
which leads them to a shaft of the 
Delgarth mine. Then they see 
Greve, a man they have already 
encountered, sight his gun on 
the animal. 

14. Don’t go down the 
mine, Jerry 

J erry had realised Greve’s target 
as quickly as Jane, and before 
her urgent voice had died away, 
his hands were scrabbling for a 
stone along the base of the wall 
that concealed them. 

Taking a chance, he stood up 
and threw the stone towards the 
dog. There was a sudden, sharp 
yelp, followed a second later by 
the loud report of the gun. 

Jerry's aim had been accurate, 
the stone falling by the dog a frac¬ 
tion of a second before the shot 
was fired, and by the time Greve 
had let loose the second barrel 
the dog had bounded away and 
vanished behind a jumble of rocks. 

‘"Wonderful, Jerry! Wonder¬ 
ful!” Jane breathed her relief and 
admiration as they both sank back 
out of sight behind the wall. “You 
don’t figure Greve saw you when 
you stood up?” 

He shook his head, a weak grin 
on his lips. 

“Shouldn’t think so. He must 
have had his eye on his sights just 
at that moment.” 

“Well, let's hope the crazy dog 
doesn't come back,” Jane declared 
fervently. “You’ve, saved his life 
once ; 1 guess he-” 

“Greve’s scared” 

“ He’s not crazy,” Jerry cut in 
gently. “He’s led us here for a 
purpose. That’s why Greve was 
going to shoot him. Greve's scared 
the barking .would bring someone 
to that shaft. There's something 
pretty important hidden there. 
Something he doesn't want found.” 

“But why should Mr. Danver’s 
dog be drawn into it?” 

Jerry looked at her intently. 
“It’s obvious, isn’t it?” he said. 
“It must be something that be¬ 
longed to Denver.” He raised his 
head and peered over the wall. 
“Look,” he urged quietly. “Greve's 
clown at the shaft now.” 

Jane bobbed up cautiously, and 
in a tense silence they watched 
Greve move round the shaft. He 
sounded the timbering with the 


butt of his gun and then shuffled 
to the other side. Here some of 
the brickwork had crumbled away 
and if there had been a wooden 
cover across it, it must have fallen 
in. He peered into the shaft and 
then moved off. At the top of 
the slope he paused to stare all 
round the site, and then slowly 
marched away in the direction he 
had come. 

The cousins watched him out of 
sight, and it was another five 
minutes before Jerry decided it 
was safe to move. Then he turned 
to Jane. 

“I think the coast is clear now,” 
he said grimly. “But before we 
leave I’m going to take a look in 
that shaft.” 

Jane’s face paled. 

“D’you mean you’re going to 
try and get down it?” 

“Why not? It should be easy 
with a rope.” 

“But it’ll be dark down there.” 

“The cycle lamps will give us 
all the light we want.” 

Jane bit her lip. 

“Shouldn’t we get someone who 
knows something about the mine, 
Jerry?” 

No help at hand 

“Who can we get?” he asked. 
“While we go hunting in Penrud- 
dan the dog may come back and 
if Greve hears it he’ll be sure to 
shoot it next time.” 

Jane frowned. She had little 
enthusiasm for Jerry’s decision, 
and she was aware he knew her 


LOOK OUT 
FOR 

JENNINGS 


questions were intended to dis¬ 

suade him. 

“Where are you going to get a 
rope?” she asked. 

“The old shack we sheltered in 
is not far away. Til borrow one 
from there while you slip smartly 
back to the bikes and get the 
lamps.” He smiled at her en¬ 

couragingly. “You don't have to 
come down with me. You can 
stay out of sight close by.” 

Jane compressed her lips with 
determination. 

“If you’re going down I’m 

coming with you,” she said. 

Ten minutes later they were at 
the shaft, Jerry with a long coil 
of rope and Jane clutching the two 
electric cycle lamps. The shaft 

was about 14 feet in diameter and 
the timbered platform covered no 
more than half the circle; but it 


shut out so much of the daylight 
that when Jerry looked into the 
pit he could, see no farther than a 
few feet down. The cracked, slimy 
walls faded quickly into black 
shadow. 

Jane passed a lamp to her 
cousin and he leaned over into the 
shaft, holding the light at arm’s 
length. The circular wall ran down 
some twenty feet to what appeared 
to be the ceiling of a tunnel, but 
there was nothing to be seen at 
its base. The shaft was empty. 

False alarm ? 

Jane looked down and then at 
her cousin. 

“Well,” she observed. “It looks 
like a false alarm. There’s nothing 
in there.” 

“Didn’t expect to see anything 
in the shaft,” Jerry told her calmly. 
“That’s why I said we'd have to 
go down. You can see there’s a 
gallery running underground from 
the bottom. Whatevcr's been hid¬ 
den will be there, not in the shaft 
for anyone to see who cares to 
look in.” He turned away, anxious 
to find a suitable object to which 
to secure the rope, and selected 
a square slab of rock close enough 
to make a suitable anchor. He 
looped one end of the rope 
around it, leaned back and let the 
line take his weight until he was 
satisfied it was secure; then he 
dropped the other end into the 
shaft. He glanced at Jane expect¬ 
antly. She was looking around 
the site apprehensively. 

“All set,” he said. “I'll go 
first.” 

“Supposing the dog comes 
back?” 

“ I think he'll stay clear for a 
bit. That stone and the gunfire 
must have scared him.” 

“What about Greve? We don’t 
know where he is.” 

Down they go 

“He was nowhere on the site 
when I went to the shack,” Jerry 
assured her. “He's probably 
hunting rabbits again in the plan¬ 
tation. No need to, stay down long. 
Just take a quick look into the 
gallery. If there’s anything there 
I’m sure that's where we'll find it. 

Look, Jane, if you'd rather-” 

he began gently but she cut him 
short. 

“You said you’d go first.” She 
was smiling weakly. "Get moving 
then.” 

Jerry lowered himself and stood 
at the. entrance to the narrow gal¬ 
lery, waiting for Jane. She came 
down slowly hand over hand and 
stepped ‘ close to him. peering a 
little breathlessly into the gallery 
as he splashed his light over the 
rock floor and walls. The ceiling 
was low and the floor sloped 
gently downwards, forming no 


more than a narrow tunnel through 
the rock. 

“I can't see anything, Jerry,” 
she whispered at length. 

“No,” he agreed. “But this 
can’t be the main gallery. Prob¬ 
ably no more than an emergency 
exit or an air vent ” He flashed 
the beam ahead. “I should think 
it joins the main one a little way 
along. It widens a bit farther in.” 

He led the way forward and 
just beyond the point where the 
tunnel widened it joined what Jerry 
decided was the main gallery. This 
was higher and wider, and there 
were old tramlines bedded to the. 
floor. Damp, musty air swirled 
past them as they stood at the' 
intersection, peering left and right. 
To the left the gallery inclined 
upwards in a shallow slope. It 
ran straight for fifty yards or more 
and in the distance they could see 
a glimmering patch of -daylight. 

“Another shaft, I reckon,” Jerry 
said. 

“The place gives me the creeps,” 
said Jane. “And there’s nothing 


hidden here. Let’s get out, Jerry.” 

But if he heard he made no 
reply. He was looking down the 
main gallery where another glim¬ 
mer of light had caught his eye. 

“There’s something down there, 
Jane,” he whispered. “It looks 
like the reflection of a lamp.” 

“It must be someone, Jerry— 
don’t go,” she pleaded; but he was 
already moving towards it, and 
Jane felt compelled to follow. 

The light came through from an 
opening in the wall of the gallery. 
As they reached the opening a 
faint sound like a human sigh 
issued from within. Jerry squeezed 
through the low, narrow arch and 
found himself in a small rock 
chamber. A miner’s lamp hung 
from a hook in the wall. In the 
centre was'a rough table, a box 
nearby and next to it, a camp bed. 
Jerry shone his lamp over the 
figure tied hand and foot on the 
bed and at the same moment the 
face turned towards him. 

It was the face of Mr. Danver. 

To be continued 
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Championship table-top golf 

A miniature 9-hole smooth 
green golf course with all the 
hazards, bunkers, hillocks, etc. 

It’s magnetic! It’s the actual £ 
game in miniature played with jv 
golf clubs on a realistic.course 
having magnetised holes. Two, 
three or four players. $ 

Price 39/11 g 
From toy and sport shops 


mnmi 

TABLE SOCCER! 


‘It’s terrific’ says Stan Matthews 

A game of real skill just like 
that played by professional 
footballers. Played to F.A. 
rules with 22 self-righting men, 
ball and goals, Newfooty gives 
you real soccer thrills at home. 
It’s non-magnetic and doesn’t 
depend on luck. Newfooty 
actually helps you to play 
better football. 10/11, 19/11 
and de-luxe 44/11 . 
or write for details to 


W. L. KEELING & SONS * PRIMROSE STREET * LIVERPOOL 4 


EREATfURNUVREQilE! 

THREE-IN-ONE 

K WRITING BURIAU 
A BOOKCASE 
>V RECORD CABINET 



T3I9 6 


Spraved light or medium 
WALNUT tone 
Ultra modern and' space 
saving. Strongly con¬ 
structed of seasoned 
timber, upper part drop- 
front writing desk—closes 
when not in use— 

numerous compartments 
for documents. Spacious 
bookcase. Record Cabinet holds up to 
200 records (upright for perfect.condition). 
Modern sliding doors. App. 42" high X 24" 
wide. £3.19.6, carr. 11/6, or sent for £1, 
bal. 18 ftntly. payts. 4/-, plus carr. Flat top 
takes radio or gram. LISTS FURNITURE. 


0EADQUARTER & 0ENERAl SUPPLIES LTD. 


K mem s %f 

ALSO IN 

BROWN & ^ 

BOTTLE GREEN. i 

For treacherous weather 
we can recommend this 
school trench coat style 
double breasted, proofed 
and lined throughout. 

CASH PRICE 39/11, 
post, etc., 1/6; sizes 22 
to 24, or sent for 5/- 

and 8 monthly payts. 5/-. _ 

5/- extra. Sizes 34 to 38 10/- extra. Sizes 
40 to 44 15/- extra. LISTS CLOTHING, 
FOOTWEAR. GUITARS, JEWELLERY, 
RADIOS, ETC,, TERMS. 

(Dept. CH/80), 196-200 Coldhorbour Lane, 
Loughboro" June., London, S.E.5. Open Sat. 



Sizes 26 to 32 



SENIOR PENCIL BOX 

WITHSUPERROLL-TOP! 

Beautifully finished in 
gay coloured plastic, 
the Senior Pencil Box 
is a gift you’ll loye. Quality 
contents include School Pen-holder, 
Mapping Pen, Note Pad, Drawing 
Pencils, Eraser, Spare Nibs and 

10‘LAKELAND’ CRAYONS 

FROM STATIONERS <fi STORES 
Sole Distributors: 

BRITISH PENS LTD., 

‘Pedigree’ Pen Works, B’ham 41 
& 134, Old St., London, E.C.I 
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Our engineers have designed a novel 
"Wrist-watch Radio using latest Tran¬ 
sistor Techniques. Size only x 1" 
x h "! 1.“featherweight’'—yet gives 
clear, crisp, personal-phone reception 
over all medium waves. Tiny, battery 
inside lasts months — costs 5d. No 
Snags, anyone can build it in an hour 
or two using our pictorial step-by-step 
simple plans. All parts supplied 
(including case and strap) for only 29/6 
(add 2/0 post, etc.). C.O.D. 2/- extra. 
(All parts sold separately, priced parts 
list, 1/6.) Send Nowl Money back 
guarantee. 


SEND NOW— 

PERSONAL RADIOS! 



37'6 


) Don't let the give¬ 
away price put 
'you off!—it's only 
for a limited 
period to run 
down stocks. This 
‘ Gold-Star" model 
is a REAL VALVE 
personal-photic pocket radio. Covers all 
medium waves inch "Luxembourg," 
"Light,'* "Home," etc. ' Beautiful 
moulded case, size 41" X 2\" x 1 %"— 
batteries fit inside—last months! ANY¬ 
ONE CAN BUILD IT —using the SIMPLE 
STEP-BY-STEP PICTORIAL PLANS. All 
parts supplied including DETACHABLE 
AERIAL, etc., for only 37/6 (add 2/C P. 
& P.). C.O.D. 2/- extra. (Parts sold 
separately, priced parts list 1/0.) 
MARVELLOUS CHRISTMAS PRESENT! 

Money Hack Guarantee. 

Demonstrations Daily, 


CONCORD ELECTRONICS (Dept. CNIO), 210 CHURCH ROAD, HOVE, SUSSEX 


27 ANIMAL STAMPS 
FREE) 

Simply give us your 
name and address and 
enclose 3d. for postage 
: and we will send this 

WONDERFUL 
PACKET OF 
STAMPS 
ABSOLUTELY 
FREE OF 
CHARGE 

In addition marvellous Approvals will 
accompany each gift. No obligation to buy 
anything. 

Please tell your -parents you ere tenting. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO/ LTD,, 

(Dept. E.54), Bridgnorth, Shropshire 

3 TR1ANGULARS FREE to D A P1/ C T 0 
everyone ordering one of these | HOIVC I w 



10 diff. 


50 diff. 

100 diff. 

Sau. Arabia 1/9 

Australia 1/9 

Columbia 8/6 

Zanzibar 

2/- 

Mexico 2/6 

China 1/6 

25 diff. 


Israel 10/- 

-norway . - 

Bosnia 

3/6 

Peru 3/- 

..^ar'a , 

Bolivia 

2/6 

S. Africa 2/6 

• * 

Malta 

2/9 

Eire Hm 

and 4/ft 


Please tell your -parents. 

Postage 3d. extra. C.W.O. LIST FREE. 
Battstamps (T) 16 Kidderminster Rd., Croydon, Surrey 


FREE 17'- 

(CATALOGUE VALUE) 

PACKET OF 100 ALL DIFF. 
STAMPS PLUS SUPER 
PERFORATION GAUGE 

to all applicants asking to see my famous 
id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don't delay, .write today 
enclosing 4^d. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN5), 

53 Newlynr Way, Parkstone, Poole, DORSET 


48 DIFFERENT FREE GIFTS 

are available to all purchasers of our 
Approvals. A thrilling way to build up 
your collection with really worth-while 
stamps. Write NOW for Approval 
selection and full details of this 
terrific offer. 

{Please obtain parents ’ permission.) 

AVELON STAMPS (Cl. 

67 Longton Avenue, London, S.E.26 


GHANA— SPECIAL STAMP 
FOR VISIT OF PRINCE PHILIP FREE 

to all writing for our Approvals. 
Please tell your porents. 

BARNET STAMPS 

22 WeirdaleAve., Whetstone, London, N. 20 


--CHEMISTRY- 

We supply apparatus & chemicals for the 
young scientist. Lists—Send 4d. stamps. 

BIOLOGY 

We have a student’s microscope at 
£5.10.0. Leaflet—3d. stamp. 

RADIO & ELECTRONICS 
Transistors are fascinating to work 
with. Loudspeaker radios need small 
batteries only. Learn how! Notes on 
transistors—8d. stamps. 

CRYSTAL SET PARTS 
Coil 3/-. Var. Condenser 4/6. Diode 1/6. 
Plugs and Sockets 1/6. Headphones 
L.R. 8/6; H.R. 17/6. Switch 2/6. 

TRANSISTOR AMPLIFIER PARTS 
Red Spot transistor 5/-. Transformer 
8/6. Resistors. Fixed and Variable 2/9, 
Condenser 8 mf. 2/-. Switch On/Off 2/6. 
Battery volts 1/-. Plugs and Sockets 
i/6. Post Extra. Cash with Order. 
MORCO EXPERIMENTAL SUPPLIES 
8 and 10 Granville Street, Sheffield 2 
Tel.: 27461 _ 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

GOODWILL OFFER! 

100 diff. RUSSIA - - -12/6 

100 diff. JAPAN - - - 5/6 

100 diff. MACAU - - 7/6 

50 diff. WORLD MIXTURE 2/- 
100 diff. WORLD MIXTURE HA¬ 
RARE EGYPTIAN LABEL 

FREE 

With order. C.W.O. Approvals on request 
Please tell your parents. 

COOPER BROS., 

106 Ilford Lane, ILFORD, Essex. 


TWENTY FIVE STAMPS 

All World (worth over 3/6) All Different 
Also mm w* ■ Also 

Tair of k ftc *■ f Perforation 

Tweezers ■ ■■ ■■ ™ ■ Gauge 
Enclose 3d. stamp to cover postage of above 
gifts or enclose 1/- P.O. to also include 
Stamp Album and request to see our 
Approvals; also many other gifts available. 
Please tell your parents. 
NORMAN (Dept. C.N.l), 

42 Castleview Gardens, Ilford, Essex 


200 ! 2 FROM | 
stamps ! «»ssia! 

To all who request Discount Approvals. 

Send 5d. to cover postage. Please tell 
your parents. 

BAY0NA STAMP CO. (CN), HEYSOMS AYE., 
GREENBACK, HORTHWICH, CHESHIRE. 


★ FREE STAMP JL 

depicting 

MISS UNIVERSE 1959 

Sent to a// who send 3d,stamp to:- 
D. M. HOWE 
76, Dale Street, GHATHAM, Kent 

BARGAIN DISCOUNT APPROVALS 

(Please tell your parents .) 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS 

100 India 5/- j 100 Belgium 5/- 

200 China 15/- j 50 Gt. Britain 7/6 

100 World 4/-; 100U.S.S.R, 12/6; 1.000 World£3 
SUPER DE LUXE ALBUM—holds over 1.200 
£1,4.6. Visit cmr stand No. 27A at Olympia. 
SCHOOLBOYS' OWN EXHIBITION 
28th December, ’59 — 9th January, '60. 

All items Post Free. Approvals on request. 

Please tell your parents. 

C.W.O. to; Phillabei Trade Division Ltd, 
15/16 Nassau Street, London, W.1 



A pair of pretty 

MICE 

in cage - - 12/6 

carr. paid. 

Textbook - 3/6 
PITT FRANCIS, 

Mouse Farm, Fernd ale, 
Glam. 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 

500 World 8/6 500 China 10/- 

500 Brit. Empire £1 100 —do— 1/6 

100 Australia 7/- 25 Japan 1/6 

100 Hungary 2/- 20 Liberia 6/- 

100 Great Britain 50 New Zealand 3/- 
(All Obsolete) 8/6 100 U.S.A. Com- 
50 —do— 2/- mems. & Airs 10/- 

10 Transvaal .2/- 10 St. Lucia 3/- 

12 Herm Island 10 Cyprus 1/3 

Triangulars 3/- 50 South Africa 3/- 
10 Iceland 1/3 5 Virgin Is. 1/6 

7 Brunei 1/3 10 Saudi Arabia 2/- 

10 Hong Kong 1/3 10 Zanzibar 2/6 

Orders under 5/- please add 
3d. return postage. 

We despatch per return. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Lists of USED G.B., INDIA 
or AUSTRALIA on request. Gibbons' 1960 
Simplified World Catalogue 23/6, plus 2/- 
postage. A Wonderful Christmas Gift, 
J. A. L. FRANKS, LTD. (Dept. C.N.), 

7 Allington 5t., Victoria, londcr, S.Vf.l 


WORLD OF STAMPS 


Making a Christmas 
collection 


J^very Christmas a flood of 
cards, letters, and parcels 
descends, on a little township in 
the American State of Indiana. 
The postmaster and his staff work 
far into the night, postmarking the 
stamps on all this mail and send¬ 
ing it on its way to all parts of 
the world. 

The reason for this extra Christ¬ 
mas rush is that the township has 
■the very seasonable name of Santa 
Claus, and many Americans send 
their mail to be postmarked there. 

This Christ¬ 
mas about 
three million 
pieces of mail 
will be han¬ 
dled at Santa 
Claus Post 
Office. ' 
Several 
other places in the United States 
have seasonable names. There are, 
for instance, the village of Christ¬ 
mas, in Florida, and the city, of 
Bethlehem, in Pennsylvania. 

If you look for a postmark 
from a Christmas Island to add 
to your collection, you will have 
three different islands to choose 
from. One is in the Indian Ocean 
and has its own stamps; another 
is in the Pacific Ocean, where 
British soldiers are stationed to 
carry out atomic tests; and a third 
is in Nova Scotia, Canada. 

Apart from Christmas post¬ 
marks, there are many stamps with 
a Christmas theme. Some of these 


have been issued specially for use 
during this season; but not all, 
and to discover these others the 
collector needs to give some 
special thought to the subject.-. 
Many centuries ago, when the 
Turks had captured the Holy 
Land, Christian knights from all 




over Europe tried to drive out the 
invaders so that Christian pilgrims 
might travel unmolested to visit 
Bethlehem, Nazareth, Jerusalem, 
and other places in the story of 
Jesus. 

One of the most famous of 
these Crusaders, as they were 
called, was our own King Richard 
the First, Richard the Lion-heart. 
The statue of King Richard which 
stands outside our Houses of 
Parliament, at Westminster, is 
featured on a fine Cyprus stamp. 
Some of the massive castles built 
by the Crusaders during their long 
struggle with the Turks are to be 


HALFPENNY FOR LEEDS 


A trade-token, or privately 
minted coin, has been received 
from Canada by the Lord Mayor 
of Leeds. It was sent by a 
Canadian ex-serviceman as an 
expression of thanks for kindness 
shown by Leeds citizens when he 
was in hospital there in 1919. 

The coin is a “Leeds half¬ 
penny ” of 1791, one of many such 
trade tokens issued by merchants 


when small change was in short 
supply. The sender bought the 
coin in Los Angeles. 

In sending it back to the city, 
of its origin he wrote to the Lord 
Mayor: “It may not be valuable 
but the buying and returning it 
to you express, in a small way, my 
thanks.” 

The coin is now in the- Leeds 
City Museum. 



Safety first on the way to school 

Having won a road safety certificate, Roger Bounds of Kington, 
Herefordshire, likes to give a clear signal when he turns a 
corner. He lives on a farm and rides to school every day. 


found on stamps from Syria and 
the Lebanon. 

Christmas is the time of year 
when we .think particularly of 
poor and homeless people, whom 
Jesus asked us to help. During 
World Refugee Year, which began 
last June, the United Nations 
hopes to give new homes and 
steady jobs to the many refugees 
who lost their homes during the 
Second World War and have had 
to live in camps in foreign 
countries ever since. 

Last week two special stamps 
were issued by the United Nations 
to commemorate World Refugee 
Year. Their design shows helping 
hands protecting a refugee. Stamps 
illustrating this and other works 
UNITED NATIONS "Z 

§i. 



of Christian charity certainly 
deserve a place in a Christmas 
stamp collection. C. W. Hill 


JODHPURS 

GENUINE ENGLISH 
BEDFORD 
CORD Crtty 

p*p*'6 

2 PAIRS 80/- Post 
free 

T tailored fitting. 

Impeccable cut. 2 pockets. 
Zip fastener. Reinforced leg. 
Quality of highest standard 
and usually costs about 
5 gns. Tan shade. All sixes 
available, ages 6 to 17. 
State girl or boy. Quote waist 
size, height and outside length 
from waist to ankle. 

u THE PAT M 
RIDING CAP 

Today's Value 79/6 

Reinforced hard crown and 
peak. In Black or Brown 
Velveteen. State size reqd. 

Jodhpurs & Cap together 90/- post free. 
Any order sent C.O.D. (Pay postman.) 

Refund guarantee; (Dept. CH22) 

mzssm London, S.E.20 

Personal callers welcome. Open daily 9 to 6. 
Thurs. & Fri. 7 p.m. All day Saturdays. 




Piggest YACHT 
value! 


3 ft* 3 ins. TALL 
2 ft, 3 ins. LONG 



® BERMUDA RIG 
© NYLON SAILS 

(Red, Green, Blue or 
White) 

© FIBREGLASS HULL including P.T. 

• VERY STRONG Carriages 

O GUARANTEED to SAIL FAST&STRAIGHT 

Money back if not delighted. 

GRATISPOOL LTD., Dept.CNY2S, GLASGOW, C.t 
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Hidden 

animal 

One letter is needed to answer 
each clue. When you have the 
eight letters, re-arrange them to 
form the name of a big animal. 

WE-—LD Between the North 

and South Downs 
MI — CH Channel between 

Hebrides and 
coast of Scot¬ 
land 

— UNDY Island in the Bris¬ 

tol Channel 

P — RTH Scottish county 

town 

TREN — Nottinghamsh i r e 

river 

L — WES Town in East 

Sussex 

— AWES Lake in Cumber¬ 

land 

S — URN Yorkshire head¬ 

land 
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COMPLETE THE 
WORDS 

Can you complete the words by 
putting six letters in the spaces? 

"Very talkative C- 

— box 

Understand C- 

— end 

To seize C- 

—ate 

Of the same C- 

country —men 

To offset C- 

—act 

Painters all 

Here are the names of six 
people. By re-arranging each 
name you will be able to form 
the names of famous painters. 

J^iSA Lim; Ben Lacost; Sim N. 

Gunn; Nina Goin; Ben Rus; 
Bert R. Mand. 


Find these 

European 

cities 

E a ch illustration 
gives the name 
of a European city. 
When you have the 
names, see whether 
you know the country 
in which each city is 
to be found. 


MIXED DOUBLES 

T N each of the following pairs of numbered sentences, the 
• blanks represent two words which sound alike but are spelt 
differently. Can you write them all correctly ? 

Answers are given in column 5 


1. -makes perfect. 

You should 1 what you 

preach. 

2. The horses had to 

through the stream. 

His crime - heavily upon 

his conscience. 

3. Please shut the - when 

crossing the field. 

He walked with a clumsy 


4. My heart was as heavy as 

They - the poor fellow a 

dog’s life. 

5. A —— is a female sheep. 

Wood from the-tree was 

used for making bows. 

6. All is-gold that glitters. 

The ship increased its speed 

by another-. 


WORD SQUARE 

g MALL Weight. 

Contest. 

High cards. 

Disorder. 

Winter evening 

Jt’s fun to come home on a 
winter's night— 

There's toast for tea. such a wel¬ 
coming sight! 1 

We pull up our chairs and we 
warm our toes, 

While brighter and brighter the 
firelight glows. 

The raindrops arc beating upon 
the pane, • 

But nobody cares, for we're home 
again. 

There’s chatter and laughter and 
games to play— 

This is the jolliest part of the day! 


UO USE CRYING 
OYER SPILT MILK 


It tastes better of? the 
carpet, anyway 



MRS ROOK DID NOT FORGET 


Name the poets MIXED FRUIT 

By re-arranging the letters in the The following are all well- 
names below you can form the known varieties of fruit, but can 
names of six famous British poets, you name the fruits? 

R od W. Throws. Tony Senn. ^JYirello; Worcester Pearmain; 

Selma Dife. Les Hyle. Gil Yellow cling; Victoria; Wil- 
Pink. Nell Ogwolf. liam; Seville.- ... 


Jt was one of those mild Decem¬ 
ber mornings which deceive 
some birds into thinking that 
spring is near. 

Mrs. Rook thought so. 44 Time 
to visit our old nest in the 
rookery,” she said to her mate. 

So thought many others among 
the thousands of rooks who also 
spent their nights in this vast oak* 
wood roost, where they had slept 
since their babies could fly. 

Then the whole rook tribe left 
the roost for the feeding grounds, 
flying in a long line. Gradually 
groups of birds broke off from the 
line, and the various rookeries in 
high tree clumps, in hedgerows, 
and farm paddocks, resounded 
with cawings as husbands and 
wives inspected their old nests. 

Our pair were the last to leave 
the flight line. 

But their nest had gone. So had 
the whole rookery. And the 
trunks of the elms themselves lay 
on the ground. 

“This is Man's work!” cawed 
Mrs. Rook. “See! His monsters 
are tearing up the nursery feeding 

DECEMBER 

J)ecember’s a very gloomy 
month. 

With no singing bird in the tree; 
There’s hardly a gleam of sun¬ 
shine. 

And the wind moans drearily. 

There’s not a flower in the garden, 
And the sky is often grey; 

But Christmas comes in December, 
To make us feel merry and gay! 

So let us gather some holly. 

And bring in the Christmas tree; 
Let us sing songs of the Child 
Who came 

To make the world glad and free! 

ABB change 

Jt is possible to give change for 
a halfpenny in only one way: 
.with two farthings. Change for a 
penny can be given in three ways 
—two halfpennies, a halfpenny 
and two farthings, or four 
farthings. And, so we are told, 
change for a threepenny-bit can 
be given in 16 ways; for a sixpence 
in 66 ways; for a shilling in 402 
ways; for a florin in 3818 ways; 
for a half-crown in 8709 ways; 
for a ten-shilling note in 6,261,622 
ways; and for a pound note in 
500,291,833 ways. 


fields.” And, cawing angrily, she 
circled over the roadmen with 
their bulldozers now digging out 
the new by-pass. 

“Oh, forget it!” cried her mate. 
“Stop bothering till the time 
comes.. Let's join the others at 
the feeding grounds,” 

There Mrs. Rook told many of 
their plight. 

“Fof^et it!” they said as the 
wind changed to' an icy blast. 

But she did not forget. So it 
was she who suggested, after a 
week of frost had made much 
feeding ground iron hard: 

" Let's go where our old rookery 
was. Man’s powerful . monsters 
will surely still be digging, and 
maybe turning up insects, as the 
plough does.” 

And soon hungry rooks were 
feeding where bulldozers had dug. 

“Lucky you didn't forget, any¬ 
way!” said Mr. Rook. 

Jane Thornicroft 


GAME FOR ODD 
MOMENTS 

JJere is a game which you can 
play with one or more friends. 
Use pencil and paper and begin 
the game by choosing and writing 
down the same word. Then use 
the last two letters in this word as 
the first two in another; continue 
in this way until a time limit has 
been reached. Then compare the 
lists and strike out words which 
are written on other lists. 

The winner is the one who has 
most words left. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Hidden animal. We-a-ld ; Mi-n-ch ; 
L-undy ; P-e-rth ; Tren-t ; L-e-wes ; 
H-awes ; S-p-urn — re-arranged to 
form ELEPHANT. Find these 
European cities. Geneva — Switzer¬ 
land ; Florence — Italy ; Venice — 
Italy ; Cannes — France ; Paris — 
France ; Swansea —- Wales ; Brus¬ 
sels — Belgium ; Lucerne — Switzer¬ 
land. Name the poets. Wordsworth ; 
Tennyson ; Masefield ; Shelley ; 
Kipling ; Longfellow. Complete the 
words. Chatterbox ; comprehend ; 
confiscate ; countrymen ; counteract. 


One-piece hanger 

fJnRE is a way of making a 
hanger for suits or frocks 
which is fairly 
light. Get a 
36-inch length 
of strong gar¬ 
den wire and 
bend, with 
pliers, into the shape as seen in 
.the sketch. Finish at X by turning 
the end of the wire round the 
stem, finally binding with raffia or 
tape. 



Painters All. 

Millais ; Con¬ 
stable ; Mun- 
nings ; Anni¬ 
goni ; Rubens ; 
Rembrandt. 

Word Square 
DRAM 
RACE 
ACES 
M E S S 
Mixed fruit. 
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Morel I o cherry ; Wor¬ 
cester Pearmain apple; Yellow Cling 
peach ; Victoria plum ; William 
pear ; Seville orange. 

MIXED DOUBLES 

1 Practice, practise. 2 Wade, weighed. 
3 Gate. gait, 4 Lead, led. 5 Ewe. yew. 
6 Not, knot. ' 



THE BIGGEST 

d 



TREAT ©F ALL 


Fruit and Nut 
Creemy 

Strawberry Split 
Banana Split 
Liquorice Nougat 
Peppermint Split 


| LASTS THE LON G EST—TASTES THE BEST. 
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SECOND CHANCE IN SECOND 
RUGBY TRIAL 


"W'hen the second England 
Rugby Union trial match is 
played at Exeter on Saturday, Bill 
Patterson, the 23-year-old Sale and 


On tour with the 
Lions 

new film which will interest 
all rugby players is The Lion 
and the Kiwi, the story of the 
British Lions* recent tour of New 
Zealand. 

Running for little over an hour, 
the film covers the four Test 
matches and several other games. 

The 16 mm film is available to 
rugby clubs through the four 
Home Unions. Schools can also 
borrow a copy, free of charge, on 
the headmaster's application to 
New Zealand House, London. 


SOCCER STARS i gauery. 
WHO TEACH 
RUGBY . . . 
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He seems to have lost his head 

This goalie missed a shot with his hands but saved it with his 
head during a water-polo match in Toronto. 


Cheshire centre three-quarter, will 
be hoping for better luck than in 
the past. 

Last season Bill played in the 
first trial match, and looked set 
for his first international cap. But 
he was unable to appear in the 
second trial owing to injury and 
was passed over. He was not 
chosen when the British Lions 
team for Australia and New Zea¬ 
land was selected, but he was later 
asked to fly to New Zealand to 
join the Lions. He was a great 
success. 

Recently he was given another 
chance to gain his first English 
cap when he was chosen for the 
first of this season’s trials. But 
once again, injury prevented him 
playing. 

So Bill is keeping his fingers 
crossed for Suturdav. 


X wo Leyton Orient’s soccer 
stars, spend part of their spare 
time coaching rugby. 

Dave Groombridge, the team’s 
goalkeeper, teaches the game at 
the Faulkner House School, Not- 
ting Hill Gate; and inside-forward 
Eddie Brown does the same at the 
Daiglen School, Buckhurst Hill. 

Dave Groombridge was an out¬ 
standing rugby player at the Whit- 
gif t Middle School before he 
turned to soccer. He was also 
coach at the. Daiglen Schobl 
before handing over to his club- 
mate. 

. . . and rugby 
star who plays 
soccer 

B arrie Stubbs is finding his skill 

at rugby and Soccer something 
of a problem. 

At his school, Pembroke Gram¬ 
mar, only rugby .is played and 
Barrie is regarded as outstanding, 
having already*' played for the 
West Wales Schools XV against 
Glamorgan. But he is also a very 
fine winger at soccer. So most 
weekends he plays rugby for his 
school in the morning, and soccer 
for a local team in the afternoon. 

Barrie is also quite a good 
tennis player and won several 
local tournaments last summer. 

SWIMMER OF 
THE YEAR 

X H1S year Anita Lonsbrough, the 
18-year-old Huddersfield swim¬ 
mer, broke the world 200-metres 
breast-stroke record, three English 
and British records, and won the 
English 220 yards breast-stroke 
championship. 

As a result of her brilliant per¬ 
formances, the A.S.A. has awarded 
her the T. M. Yea den trophy as 
England’s Swimmer of the Year. 

Diver of the Year is 15-year- 
old Brian Phelps, the East Ham 
schoolboy who won the European 
high-diving championship and 
becomes one of the favourites for 
a gold medal in next year’s 
Olympic Games. 


RONNIE CLAYTON 

Preston-born, Ronnie joined Black¬ 
burn Rovers as an amateur at 15. He 
and his elder brother Kenneth joined 
at the same time. He was in the 
Rovers’ League team at 17 but lost his 
place for a while to Ken, for both are 
wing half-backs. 







In September, 1955, Ronnie was 
Young England’s left-half against Young 
Denmark and, three weeks later, 
against Yugoslavia B. In each case his 
team won 5—1. Another two weeks 
went by and he then gained the first of 
his full England caps, playing against 
Ireland in his true position of right 
half. He is captain of Blackburn and 
when the great Billy Wright retired 
at the opening of the present season, 
became captain of England. 

A neat and thoughtful footballer, 
Ronnie is deservedly popular. Soccer 
occupies most of his time, but he has 
also established a newsagent’s business 
in Darwen. 


Well 
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Experts from the Army 
School of Physical Training, 
Aldershot, show their skill 
on the parallel bars. 

Youngest referee 

One of the youngest qualified 
soccer referees in Britain is 
15-year-old Richard Haines of 
Bristol. He holds the certificate 
of the Gloucestershire F.A.—the 
county’s yopngest-ever official. 


He works a 40-hour 
week on ice 

J]ven among ice-skaters David 
Clements of Hanworth, 
Middlesex, is noted for the amount 
of hard work he fits into a week. 

Getting up at six o'clock, 20- 
year-old David spends eight hours 
a day on the ice—five days a week. 
But this has earned him a trip 
to Germany, America, and Canada 
in the next few months. 

British figure skating champion 
last year, David was narrowly 
beaten in the championships held 
a few days ago by 16-year-old 
Robin Jones of Putney, south-west 
London, who was making his first 
appearance in a senior competition. 

David and Robin, with 18-year- 
old Patricia Pauley and 16-year-old 
Carolyn Krau, have been chosen 
to represent Britain in the Euro¬ 
pean championships, the Winter 
Olympic Games, and the world 
championships. 
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SPORTS QUIZ] 

1. In which "sport is the Carris 
Trophy awarded? 

2. Who is the holder of the 
world long-jump record? 

3. Who is Britain’s Sportsman- 
of the Year? 

4. Who said; “I don’t think 
there would be any great disaster 
if we never won another * medal 
in the Olympic Games, but it 
would be a very real disaster if 
no one helped the beginners.”? 

5. This year the world foils 
championship was won by an 
Englishman for the first time. 
Can you name him? 

6 . An Olympic Games Fund 
has recently been started. How 
much money is needed? 
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